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in the railway yards. There is no great Scandinavian element as in the states to the north. The Santa Fe Railroad (which dominated the state for more than a generation) brought in the Mennonites, and the Union Pacific the Volga folk. Both groups were brought over as ,a result of direct negotiation in Europe by the railways, which badly needed population to fill out their vast land grants; out of population would come crops, and out of this, freight. The passenger fare was made as temptingly low as $11.00 from New York to Kansas, to suck the emigrants in. The Mennonites, a tightly knit and curious community, came originally from both North Germany and the Crimea. They disbelieve in most forms of political participation, and until -about twenty years ago many refused to vote. Most Mennonites are farmers; they are in particular great producers of Turkey wheat.
The various processes of assimilation, of wresting a commodious life out of soil, of chaining new communities to the plains, weren't always easy. On one occasion5 a Russian grand duke came to Kansas to hunt buffalo. The lieutenant governor, honoring him at an official banquet, pointed to a banner on which was emblazoned the state motto, Ad Astra per Asficra, and explained, *'Duke, them there words is Latin, and they mean to the stars after a hell of a lot of trouble/1
Kansas Puritanism, probably the most intense in America, derives from the abolitionist tradition, the New England background, and a touch of fundamentalism from the South. Not only did Kansas help to produce John Brown; it produced that hatchet-carrying granny and holy crone on broomstick, Carry Nation. The state is, of course, "clry." 1 will describe later why I print "dry" in quotation marks. Gambling is forbidden, and so for a time were cigarettes and even the sale of cigarette paper. In some directions the Puritan impulse wavs less cranky; for instance one famous Kansas crusade was against the old-fashioned roller towel, and the state was the first in the union to pass an effective Blue Sky law.
When we reach New England we will find that plenty of Puritans are radical. Kansas is a strongly conservative state, yes, and it is ordinarily overwhelmingly ^Republican; nevertheless a considerable base of progressive legislation does exist. It is certainly nowhere near so radical as North t)akota or even Minnesota, but also it is nowhere near so reactionary as Indiana. There is very little complacency in Kansas. Of course reformist legislation and "radicalism" are, as we know, strictly and specifically dependent on the price of crops. Very few farmers are radical when wheat hits $1.80. But let agricultural prices drop sharply, and the Kansas (and Iowa) man of the soil can become, almost overnight, a flaming and embittered opponent of the existing order.
Kansas was the original home of Populism, and it was one of the first states to demand direct election of senators. It does not have the initia-
5 Paraphrased from Clugston, op. cit. p. 5.